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boots and shoes until they had chosen and taken a few pairs for
themselves. This bit of graft was done with the utmost nonchalance, as
a matter of course. After that we drove in a smart carriage with two
horses to the Pera Palace Hotel in the Grand' Rue of Pera.
Here I was delighted to find my old comrade-in-arms Percival
Phillips with a few other British, French, Italian, and American
journalists who had come to this city to watch its international drama
and to await further and dangerous developments in the Near East.
As I have written in another book (Adventures in Journalism) it was
Phillips, as well as the High Commissioner, Admiral Webber, and
various Intelligence Officers, who put me wise to the situation which had
its secret plot in Constantinople but its fighting centre in Asia Minor.
Here in "Constant", as our naval men called it, there was a mask of
peaceful obedience to the decrees of the International occupation. It
was called "International", and there were French and Italian troops
and police on both sides of the Galata Bridge, but the real command
was in the hands of the British Fleet. The French were "huffy'^because
of that, and General Franchet de 1'Esperey had left in a temper because
he would not take orders from the British, and was up to his eyes in
political intrigue.
The Sultan was a puppet in the hands of the British, ready to sign any
document we put before him, provided his personal safety was assured.
But all the Turks in his palace, and in the back streets of Galata and
Stamboul, were rebels against his submission, and spies and agents on
behalf of the Nationalist Turks in Angora. Those were the dangerous
fellows. They refused to recognise the Allied terms of peace, or any
peace. They were contemptuous of the Sultan's enforced decrees. They
even denied his religious authority. They had raised the old flag of
Islam and were stirring up fanaticism through the whole Mohammedan
world as far as India. But they were modern in their ideas and methods,
"Nationalist" and not religious in their faith. They were raising levies
of Turkish peasants, drilling them, arming them (with French weapons),
teaching them that if they wanted to keep their land they must fight for it.
There was a man named Mustapha Kemal. He would be heard of
later in history as a great leader. He was raiding up the coast as far as
Ismid, and little companies of British Tommies had to fall back before
his irregulars. Not good for our prestige! But what could we do on the
Asiatic side with only a few battalions of boys? Meanwhile the Turks in
Constantinople were sending men and money and munitions to the
Nationalists, and there was precious little we could do to stop them, in
spite of our troops and police. There was gun running under the
Galata Bridge almost as open as daylight.
Mustapha's strength was growing. Nobody knew how strong it was.